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New Florida Libraries 


Jacksonville University Library 


N SEPTEMBER 9, 1954 the first 

building designed for library pur- 
pose was dedicated at Jacksonville 
University as a gift of the Carl S. 
Swisher Foundation. This structure 
cost $190,000, had a seating capacity 
of 200 and a book capacity of 32,000. 
When the decision was made in 1956 
that the Junior College would become 
Jacksonville University, one of the 
first realizations was the need for ad- 
ditional library facilities. 

After eighteen months of planning 
on the part of the librarian and the 
architect, construction was started in 
the Fall of 1959, with funds provided 
through the University’s Accreditation 
Campaign. The Architects and Engi- 
neers were Reynolds, Smith & Hills. 
The General Contractor, R. MacDon- 
ald Smith, finished the building in rec- 
ord time, and the dedication was held 
on May 15, 1960. 

The entire structure is of yellow 
buff brick, with tile insets under all 


windows in the additions. An outstand- 
ing architectural feature is the saw- 
tooth construction of the entire east 
wall, providing windows on the north 
side. The entire west wall on two floors 
is glass and opens on to balconies 
which’ provide an outstanding and 
beautiful view of the St. Johns River. 
The additions, which cost $375,000, 
are on three levels, and the entire struc- 
ture is now air-conditioned. The build- 
ing seats 375, houses 65,000 volumes, 
can be expanded to 500 readers and 
120,000 volumes with additional 
equipment. 

Each of the three levels contains a 
stack area and a reading room. The 
first floor reading room, with a seating 
capacity of 84 and shelf capacity of 
4,500 volumes, is now used as the 
Reference Room. The second floor is 
for unbound periodicals. At the pres- 
ent time the basement is used for 
storage, but will be used for expansion. 
Much needed space was provided in 
the lobby for the circulation desk and 
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reserves by moving the glass wall back 
four feet. 


The building has eight faculty car- 
rels, a staff lounge, three conference 
rooms, and much needed office space 
for the librarian, acquisitions and 
cataloging. It is estimated at the pres- 
ent rate of growth, approximately 1,000 
volumes per month, that the building 
will be adequate until 1966. The pres- 
ent staff consists of eight librarians and 
seven clerical employees. 


First Unit of the University 
of Miami Library Completed 


Since the founding of the University 
of Miami in 1926, the library, now 
ranking fifteenth in size among those 
of Southern universities, has not had 
a building, planned and dedicated to 
library service, until July. Construction 
of the first unit was finished then, and 
on October 4 the trustees of the Uni- 
versity approved the completion of 
the library building at a total cost of 
$3,000,000. 

The first unit contains 38,000 square 
feet of floor space and houses storage 
books and the technical processing de- 
partments. Cataloging and acquisitions 
previously occupied space in a tempo- 
rary building across campus from the 
public service units. Storage facilities 
were located fifteen miles from the 
Main Campus. 

Although the library departments 
are still separated, the better working 
facilities for technical processes and 
the availability of storage books will 
greatly facilitate service to students and 
faculty members. 


Built at a cost of approximately 
$400,000 plus $80,000 worth of shelv- 
ing, this first, air-conditioned unit has 
an estimated shelf capacity of 400,000 
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volumes. It forms the foundation for 
the eight floors of stacks. 

The completed structure will be five 
times as large, containing 190,000 
square feet of floor space and shelving 
for more than a million volumes. Con- 
struction of the remainder of the build- 
ing will begin after the first of the year. 
It will be named the Otto G. Richter 
Library in honor of the late multi- 
millionaire, whose will provided a 
$6,000,000 bequest to the university. 
Two million is to be used for con- 
struction of the library building. The 
remainder of the cost was provided by 
an anonymous gift. 

The library building was designed 
by the architectural firm of Watson 
and Deutschman, and received rec- 
ognition for excellence of design at 
the Forty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Florida chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Junior College Libraries 


Pensacola Junior College recently 
opened the new wing of the library and 
had it ready for the incoming students 
for the 1960-61 year. The first wing 
of the air-conditioned library was op- 
ened to students in the fall of 1957 
and their enthusiastic response to the 
many facilities it offers was both im- 
mediate and lasting. From the first day 
to the present, the main reading room 
has been well filled with readers. 

The library has over 18,000 square 
feet of space for readers, cataloging 
and acquisitions, audio-visual areas, 
and storage. The library features an 
open stack area containing a growing 
collection of over 15,000 volumes, ex- 
cluding government documents, 
pamphlets, audio-visual materials and 
periodicals. 
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Planned as a focal point for student 
activities, the library reading areas are 
situated off the main lobby of the 
library, where the charging desk is 
located. This central control point, 
aided by glass partitions, permits su- 
pervision of all library areas. Two large 
reading rooms give access to periodical 
and book stacks and reference areas. 
A conference room is used for private 
faculty-student discussions, and semi- 
nars. The pastel color scheme, scientific 
lighting, relaxing comfort of the fur- 
nishings, accessibility of the books and 
equipment all have been used to ad- 
vantage to make an ideal environment 
for quiet study and research. 

Manatee Junior College’s new li- 
brary was completed early in June and 
opened for the Summer session. The 
library has a capacity of 15,000 vol- 
umes and seats 156. The libraries of 


First UNIT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI LIBRARY 






Brevard Junior College and Gulf Coast 
Community College will be located in 
newly built administration buildings 
with plans for future expansion into 
separate library buildings. 

Dade County Junior College will 
have two new centers in Miami. The 
main library will be located in a re- 
modeled classroom building and pur- 
chasing and cataloging for both centers 
will be done there. The second library 
will provide readers’ services for the 
Negro students. 

St. Petersburg Junior College library 
has begun an expansion project which 
will triple the size of the present build- 
ing. This expansion, which is nearing 
completion, will include additional 
stack and reader area, magazine stor- 
age area, office and work room space, 
and expanded audio-visual facilities. 
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Szeden’s Public Libraries 


IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT 






by DR. FRANK B. SESSA 
Director of the Miami Public Library 


A’ AMERICAN LIBRARIAN stepping 
into a Swedish library would feel 
quite at home; in fact, he would be 
able to function with reasonable effi- 
ciency — excluding the language diffi- 
culty. This is not too strange a phen- 
omenon, for as Swedish authorities are 
quick to point out, the prototypes of 
the modern Swedish library movement 
are English and American with over- 
tones from Danish and Norwegian 
sources. What may seem strange to the 
visiting American librarian, particular- 
ly one from Florida in whose state 
some twelve counties have no vestige 


Note: Following the successful tour of Swedish 
libraries by a group of English public librarians 
a few years ago, Mr. Bengst Hjelmquist, head of 
the Library Section of the National Board of 
Education, desired a similar tour by a group 
of American librarians. The time to extend such 
an invitation arrived when the annual Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
Conference was scheduled for Malmé, Sweden, 
in the summer of 1960. Accordingly, sixteen 
librarians from public libraries of various sizes 
in the United States were invited to attend the 
Malmé Conference, and after its close, to tour 
Swedish libraries and participate in a confer- 
ence to discuss common library problems with 
an equal number of Swedish librarians. 

The result for this group of American librar- 
ians was an unforgettable experience. With Mr. 
Hielmquist and a number of Swedish librarians 
they were toured by Europabus through the 
lovely countryside of Skine and the seaside 
resorts of Halland and Bohuslan. They visited 
libraries in the towns of Laholm, Halmstad, 
Falkenburg, Gothenburg, and Uddavala. At Ud- 
davala, they left the bus and by motor launch 
traveled for three hours through a magnificent 
fiord to Lysekil, a resort city on the west coast. 
Here they participated in the conference with 
Swedish librarians. Sessions ran morning, noon 
and night, but an afternoon session was cut 
short for an extended sail aboard a sea scout 
sailing vessel. 

hus, this was not just an opportunity for 
foreign travel, but one to observe libraries in 
action in another progressive nation and to en- 
joy the superb hospitality of friends in Sweden. 
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of public library service, is the em- 
phasis placed upon the public library 
and the high regard in which it is held. 
From sparsely settled Norbotten — 
Land of the Arctic Circle — to Skane, 
the densely populated, prosperous ag- 
ricultural area of southern Sweden, 
there is library service available, li- 
brary service commensurate with the 
character and demands of the area to 
be served. 


Laholm, that boasts it is the “oldest, 
southernmost, and smallest town” of 
its county, has a public library that is 
a gem; a well-designed building, fully 
equipped with modern Swedish furni- 
ture and colorful decorations. It has 
a book collection of 10,000 volumes 
and a per capita expenditure of $2.00. 
Yet the town has only 3500 inhabi- 
tants to serve. 

Similar libraries are to be found in 
many of the smaller cities of south- 
western Sweden whether they be sum- 
mer resorts or commercial centers. 
Halmstad which describes itself as a 
“progressive industrial town” of 40,000 
inhabitants has an attractive, modern 
library building built in 1953. It is 
well stocked with books, a collection 
of almost 100,000 volumes, and offers 
both city and county service. Nearby 
Falkenburg, a seaside resort (popula- 
tion, 10,000), has a brand new beau- 
tiful library with 21,000 volumes. 


These community libraries are dup- 
licated many times throughout the 








Dr. FRANK B. Sessa (hand on anchor) ON Tour 





WITH AMERICAN LIBRARIANS IN SWEDEN 


country; but areas of scattered popula- 
tion, and there are many, are not for- 
gotten. Traveling libraries of from 50 
to 100 volumes are sent upon request 
to inaccessible areas by bookmobile or 
book-boat. At the end of the loan per- 
iod, four to six months, these collec- 
tions are replaced and sent on to the 
next stop. Frequently they are left with 
a local tradesman or artisan who acts 
as librarian and serves his neighbors 
from his shop or house. 

In major population centers excel- 
lent library systems have developed. 
These, too, are organized in a pattern 
with which we are quite familiar. As 
in America, branches are located in 
populous areas, particularly near or in 
shopping centers. Sweden’s second 
largest city, Gothenburg (397,000), 
has placed a branch quite near the 
famous SKF ball-bearing factory. As 
might be expected, the collection em- 


phasizes industry and materials gen- 
erally sought by factory workers. Goth- 
enburg has secured for one of its larg- 
est branches choice quarters in a new 
shopping center above the ERP, a 
large and heavily patronized variety 
store. It has 12,000 feet of floor space, 
a collection of 35,000 volumes shelved 
by broad subject fields, and does an 
annual circulation of 225,000 volumes. 
In just the last decade this city has 
built ten new branches varying in size 
from 3500 to 7500 square feet, with 
collections from 20,000 to 35,000 vol- 
umes; their circulation figures range 
between 110,000 and 170,000 volumes 
annually. Within the next three years 
construction will begin on the new 
main library at the Gétaplatsen or 
civic center where it will join the art 
museum, concert hall and civic theater 
grouped around a magnificent statue 
of Poseidon by Carl Milles. 











Malm6, Sweden’s third largest city 
(225,000), also has developed a fine 
library system with eight strategically 
located branch libraries, six of which 
serve both adults and children. Two, 
however, are for children and young 
people alone. Like the Main Library 
in Newark, New Jersey, Malm6’s cen- 
tralbibliotek is interesting as an exam- 
ple of what can be done in renovating 
an old building. Although a large sum 
of money was bequeathed for a new 
library in 1917, prolonged controversy 
prevented its construction. Finally, in 
1946, the old city museum was com- 
pletely redone and the library moved 
in. Viewed from its lovely gardens it 
still resembles a medieval keep, but in- 
side one finds the most modern of 
libraries. It is partially departmental- 
ized with special divisions for music 
and technology. Its children’s depart- 
ment, a separate unit in the main li- 
brary, is functional yet charming with 
its story hour room and its colorful 





wall paintings. The county library de- 
partment gives support to 364 libraries 
in the area. Its area of service also in- 
cludes two hospital libraries, in reality 
a separate department, and assistance 
to the blind, shut-ins, and persons in 
prison and other institutions. In Mal- 
m6, too, was begun the first Swedish 
audio-visual program that included 
weekly film showings combined with 
the lending of audio-visual materials. 

For financial support, Swedish li- 
braries rely largely upon local funds 
and assistance from national grants. 
Because such grants are limited to a 
maximum of 10,000 kronor ($2,000) 
with certain exceptions, the practical 
result is that the larger library units, 
as in the United States, receive the 
bulk of their support from local 
sources. No particular restrictions are 
placed upon libraries receiving national 
grants except that they have suitable 
quarters, must open at least one day a 
week, and provide free service. 





SWEDEN’S “ALA” 


THE Liprary SERVICE INC., LUND 














THE MALMO CITY LIBRARY 


Fi ne 


MAIN LIBRARY LENDING HALL 


If one were asked to indicate the 
outstanding features of Swedish librar- 
ies, he would probably think first of 
the careful attention to interior decora- 
tion, colorful walls, attractive lighting 
fixtures, the artful use of textiles for 
both aesthetic and acoustic effect, and 
the blending of expensive woods for 
warmth. Almost every library visited 
had a mural or murals, a bas relief, and 
in some cases fine statuary. Another 
mark of the Swedish library is the ex- 
tensive use of balconies with ornamen- 
tal staircases. Charging desks have 
been placed in lobbies to preserve a 
maximum amount of space for adult 
service. Emphasis, in fact, is upon open 
area planning to secure greater flexi- 
bility. Each library, too, makes exten- 
sive provision for meetings, for in 


Sweden adult education is strongly sup- 
ported. In Halmstad, for instance, 
there were some 500 adult education 
classes in session during the year, forty 
of them in English alone. 

American observers are bothered a 
bit by the Swedish practice of placing 
so many libraries on the second floor. 
The rather limited and difficult access 
and egress might well be a deterrent 
to older users of the library and, in 
an emergency, perhaps a hazard to 
children. These considerations are to 
Swedish library planners far outweigh- 
ed by the obvious advantage of being 
able to secure a choice library site at 
a reasonable cost. One is, too, a trifle 
slow to accept without reservation the 
idea of locating libraries in buildings 


(Continued on Page 26) 





The University Of Miami Press 


by MALCOLM ROSS 


Note: Malcolm Ross was for twelve years 
the Director of the University of Miami 
Press, of which he and his Board were 
Founders. It was his brilliant and far-sighted 
work that has established the Press so well 
in its field. His varied background of train- 
ing and experience contributed to everything 
he did for the University of Miami. 

After service in World War I as an aerial 
observer, he returned to graduate from Yale 
University, and thence to an un-Yale-like 
roustabouting in the Oklahoma oil fields and 
the Arizona copper mines. A first novel, 
Deep Enough, was based on his years in 
the West. He became a city room reporter 
successively on the Dallas News, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and the New York Morning 
World. He spent a year in sunny Italy writ- 
ing a novel about chilly Labrador, Hymn 
To The Sun, returned to the Depression of 
1929 and a year with the Quakers on a 
child-feeding program in the Kentucky coal 
fields. Machine Age In The Hills reflected 
that experience, as, subsequently, Death Of 
A Yale Man epitomized his years with the 
National Labor Relations Board, and All 
Manner Of Men summed up his three years 
as Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. He came to 
the University of Miami in 1947 and has 
just retired to devote his time to his own 
writing, such as a series he has been doing 
for the National Geographic magazine. 

Marsory STONEMAN Douc as, Editor 
University of Miami Press 


HE LIST OF BOOKS published over 
T the past decade by the University 
of Miami Press curiously neglects the 
literary modes upon which members 
of its governing Board based their in- 
dividual reputations. If it were other- 
wise, the late Hervey Allen might have 
persuaded his fellow Board members 
to publish historical novels, Virgil Bar- 
ker lent his weight to books on the 
history of art, Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas favored a general list of nov- 
els, juveniles and research-based works 
on natural phenomena. 

These authors, and other specialists 
on the Board of the Press, perforce 
sublimated their personal enthusiasms. 
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MALCOLM Ross 


A young university press cannot com- 
pete in scope with the lists of New 
York and Boston trade publishers. Nor 
should it. The academic press has its 
own specialities: to provide a faculty 
with opportunities for publication; to 
concern itself with whatever may be 
significant or novel in the region in 
which its university is located. These 
are materials in which the great pub- 
lishing houses, can see no possible 
profit. The scholar’s contribution to his 
discipline, however sound and well 
presented, will not sell to the general 
public, and his work must appear un- 
der a university imprint or remain in 
manuscript. 












FINANCING 


Under these limitations, the Univer- 
sity of Miami Press during its first 
years stepped gingerly into the icy 
waters of subsidized publishing. No 
edition of 1,000 copies can make 
money. The unit cost approaches per- 
ilously close to the bare printing costs. 
Yet it would require still more out-of- 
pocket expenditure if a 3,000 initial 
printing were ordered. Supposing that 
2,000 copies were to remain unsold! 

These are the nightmares not only 
of editors but of university budget 
officers who dislike red ink on the 
ledgers they must present to University 
Trustees. 

Nevertheless, the assumption must 
be accepted that university press will 
lose money during the first years when 
reputation and sales are still unearned. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Marie Volpe’s biography of her mu- 
sician husband, Arnold Volpe, and Dr. 
F. G. Walton Smith’s Atlantic Reef 
Corals were the beginning year Press 
publications. During its first nine years 
the Press remained a part-time project. 
By 1958, when Jane Gaffin and myself 
were assigned full-time to conduct its 
affairs, the Press Catalog already listed 
30 titles. Under what theories and by 
what fortuitous factors did this list de- 
velop? How, for example, did it hap- 
pen that a young University, located 
at the tip of a Caribbean peninsula, 
should become a world authority on 
bibliographies of Southwestern Asia? 

Some manuscripts become candi- 
dates for publication simply because 
a scholar, bent on a line of inquiry for 
schoolroom purposes, finds his data 
complete and his conclusions in order. 
Certain aspects of the British economy 


in the 1920s attracted the interest of 
the Chairman of the University’s De- 
partment of Finance, Dr. James J. 
Carney, Jr. His development of the 
material led to publication of /nstitu- 
tional Change and the Level of Em- 
ployment. Not many other minds were 
focused on that particular period of 
flux in British monetary and labor con- 
cerns; yet Dr. Carney’s research is on 
library shelves for some future schol- 
ar’s use. 

Dr. James C. Vadakin pursued the 
subject of his doctorate through five 
full years of reading and travel. His 
Family Allowances documents what 
the nations of the world (excepting the 
United States) have done by way of 
subsidizing families pro rata to the 
number of minor children. If mere 
mention of such a practice raises free 
enterprise hackles, the fact remains 
that family allowances constitute an 
important world movement of which 
economists, government officials and 
sociologists should be aware. Dr. Vad- 
akin’s book was so objective that re- 
viewers quarreled with him for non- 
partisanship. That is good. If a book 
can give the full facts; if legislators can 
turn to it when its subject matter enters 
political debate, then its place on the 
library shelf is justified. 


PRESS SERIES 


So, with the publication of these two 
books, an Economic Series began. This 
is a pledge to other libraries on its ex- 
change list that the University of Mi- 
ami Library will from time to time 
send volumes in the Economic Series, 
in return receiving books in that field 
when published by reciprocating insti- 
tutions. This academic swap enriches 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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SELA 
Asheville 


Con ference 


FLA Representatives Report 


During the Nineteenth Biennial Con- 
ference of SELA at Asheville, North 
Carolina, sessions of the Executive Board 
were held on October 12 and 15, the first 
a joint meeting of the outgoing and in- 
coming members. 


Very regretfully, the resignations of 
Mrs. Anne Page Bugg, Executive Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Porter Kellam, Editor of 
Southeastern Librarian, were accepted. 
Mrs. Ann Cobb and Mr. William Pullen, 
both of Atlanta, were approved as suc- 
cessors respectively. Mr. Evan Farber, 
also of Atlanta, was to be invited to be- 
come associate editor. In gratitude for 
Mr. Kellam’s able editorship and service 
to the Association for the past seven 
years, a gift, not to exceed $50 in cost, 
is to be presented. 


Mr. T. L. Littleton, Treasurer, reported 
assets of SELA in the checking and two 
savings accounts totaled $22,525.53 just 
prior to the current Conference. Because 
all exhibit space was rented and registra- 
tion was the highest in the history of the 
Association, this balance in the treasury 
will be substantially increased from the 
proceeds of the Conference. 


A recommendation of the Develop- 
ment Committee that SELA study the re- 
lationship between school and public li- 
braries with the goal of establishing guide 
lines for the improvement of the services 
of each was accepted. To implement the 
recommendation, further exploration by 
the Board is deemed necessary. 
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A donation of $200 from SELA to the 
ALA Washington Office was approved. 

With the hope of providing additional 
leaders for libraries in the South and of 
encouraging library research in the re- 
gion, the Committee on Library Work as 
a Career proposed that one or more 
scholarships of from $1,000 to $2,000 be 
awarded each biennium by SELA to 
Southeastern librarians. The Board ap- 
proved appointing a committee to study 
the proposal in detail and report to the 
Board before further action by that body. 

After discussion of the insufficiency of 
the allotment of forty dollars to Sections 
for conference expenses and the varying 
practices in charging Section dues, a de- 
cision was reached to set up a committee 
consisting of the immediate past Section 
chairmen to review and to make recom- 
mendations concerning Section dues, Sec- 
tion conference expenses, honorariums, 
and miscellaneous expenses. 

The first draft of the SELA Handbook, 
as prepared by the Handbook Committee, 
was accepted and the Committee is to be 
continued for working on additions to the 
Handbook. 

The request of the Public Librarians 
Section for funds to continue its study of 
reference problems and bookmobile serv- 
ice was transferred to the Budget Com- 
mittee for a recommendation. 


President Cheney’s nominations for 
representatives on the new Southeastern 
Library Development Committee was ap- 
proved as follows: Elizabeth Edwards, 
Tennessee, and Jane Wilson, North Caro- 
line, public libraries; Elliott Hardaway, 
Florida, and Lawrence Thompson, Ken- 
tucky, university libraries; Lura Currier, 
Mississippi, state library extension agen- 
cies; Nancy Jane Day, South Carolina, 
school libraries; Mrs. Pauline Foster, Ala- 
bama, library education interests; Carrol 
Quenzel, Virginia, college libraries. 

Other committee assignments will be 
completed during the SELA Workshop, 
in the Spring. Memphis was voted the site 
of the 1962 conference, the date to be yet 
determined. 

FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVES 
Clara E. Wendel, 1956-60 
William G. Harkins, 1960-64 
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Floridians at SELA 


Floridians were numerous at the Nine- 
teenth Biennial Conference of the South- 
eastern Library Association in Asheville, 
North Carolina, on October 13-15. Mrs. 
Sara Srygley, Associate Professor at the 
FSU Library School, addressed the School 
and Children’s Librarians Section on 
“Meeting the Challenge of the Enriched 
Curriculum.” 

Another Floridian on the program was 
Dr. Frank Sessa of Miami Public Library 
who was a panel meniber for the discus- 
sion of “Reference Resources and Serv- 
ices for Students,” during the Fifth Gen- 
eral Session. 

Miss Clara Wendel, Florida’s represen- 
tative on the Executive Board during the 
last biennium, and Mr. William Harkins, 
who will represent us during the next two 
years, were there, along with committee 
members: Mr. Stanley West, Library 
Legislation; Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, 
Membership; Miss Verna Nistendirk, 
Nominating; and Dr. Archie McNeal, 
Southeastern Library Development. 

Approximately forty alumni of FSU 
Library School attended a luncheon on 
Friday. Faculty members included Mrs. 
Ruth Rockwood, Mrs. Sara Srygley and 
Mr. Venable Lawson. Among the Florida 
alumni were Mrs. Helen Purdy, Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Summers, and Mr. De Witt 
Roper. 

Other Florida librarians seen or ru- 
mored to be there included: Fred Bryant, 
Oscar Everhart, Peggy Beaton, Lilly Car- 
ter, Carolyn Fletcher, Audrey Newman, 
Margaret Duer, Margaret Knox, Ray 
Rowland, Harry Brinton, William Frieze, 
Elizabeth Cole, Betty Service, Helen O’- 
Keefe, Verna Ballentine, Oween Sum- 
mers, May Stark, Charlotte Thompson, 
Virginia Grazier, Vanda Nelson, Anna 
Weaver and Mary Lou Barker. 


Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
Florida Library Association 
Carillon Hotel 


Miami Beach 
April 27-29, 1960 





SELA Sponsors 
Area Meeting For 
Library Administrators 


Those responsible for public and school 
library programs on the state level in the 
Southeastern states met in Atlanta early in 
August to discuss common problems. This 
meeting, sponsored by the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, was the first of its kind 
in the area. Representatives from eight 
states plus Miss Mary Helen Mahar and 
Miss Evelyn Mullen for the US Office of 
Education were present. 

The need for more elementary school li- 
braries and the need for school and public 
library personnel to work together for total 
library improvement was. stressed. 

The overcrowded condition of public li- 
braries during after-school hours has been 
somewhat alleviated in some areas by open- 
ing several high school libraries from 8:00 
a.m. to 10:00 p.m. The added expense, lack 
of personnel and the physical arrangement 
of the school plant make this difficult in 
many schools. Where school libraries are 
kept open longer hours, adults and still more 
school children continue to fill the seats of 
the public libraries. Miss Mullen said that 
the population with its expanding percent- 
age of old people and children causes ter- 
rific problems. Longer library hours will 
help solve some of them. 

The trend toward greater knowledge of 
science and technology, research papers and 
upgrading work sometimes results in assign- 
ments made by teachers who have not 
checked on the availability of material. This 
is a problem that needs joint cooperation of 
administrators, teachers and school and pub- 
lic libraries. There is a further need for 
teachers and students to know how to use 
the library. 

Those working with state programs have 
a responsibility for setting goals, for de- 
veloping state wide activities and for pro- 
moting better public understanding in order 
to obtain acceptance and support by the 
community. State-wide citizen groups are 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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MEMOS... 


from the 
President 


ELLIOTT HARDAWAY 





For several years there have been some 
comments that the program of the annual 
meeting was becoming too crowded. 
Members complained that conflicts were 
arising from the schedule of meetings. 
The hotel managements have also raised 
objections to the number of programs 
and meal functions as being too large for 
any except the largest hotels. Exhibitors 
have voiced the plaint that the program 
was so crowded as to preclude time for 
viewing the exhibits. 


The Executive Board met on August 20 
and discussed this matter rather fully. 
There was general agreement that there 
was a certain amount of justification for 
all the criticisms. To try and alleviate the 
situation the Board voted to simplify the 
program by having only General Session 
programs and one period set aside for all 
Section business meetings to run concur- 
rently. The General Session programs will 
be arranged in consultation with and with 
the approval of the Section presidents. 
Three of the four section presidents were 
present at this meeting. The Round- 
Tables can, we hope, be accommodated 
at luncheon meetings on Thursday and 
Friday. 

We hope that this will stem some of 
the dissatisfaction with our programs and 
yet not hamper the activities of any sec- 
tion. An effort will be made to arrange 
for General Session speakers who will ap- 
peal to all groups. 


ae * * 


Mr. S. L. Townsend of Bell, Florida, 
has agreed to serve as our representative 
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during the next legislative sessions in our 
effort to secure a state-aid bill for public 
libraries. 

Mr. Townsend is the incoming chair- 
man of the Suwannee River Regional Li- 
brary Board from Gilchrist County, Bell, 
Florida. 


ae * * 


Mrs. May Edmonds will be our repre- 
sentative to the Florida Co-ordinating 
Committee which is the follow up body 
for the Little White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Mrs. Edmonds’ ap- 
pointment is through March, 1962. 

ok a * 

Florida’s Chairman for National Li- 
brary Week, 1961, will be Mrs. Betty 
Service. 

ak bd a 


Mrs. Helga Eason will be our repre- 
sentative to the White House Conference 
on Aging, January 9-12, 1961. 





THE 


Executive 
SECRETARY 
by FRED BRYANT 


Mr. William Harkins, Associate Di- 
rector, University Libraries, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, has been elected 
representative from the Florida Library 
Association to the Southeastern Library 
Association. His term of office will be 
four years, beginning October 15, 1960, 
following the SELA convention in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 

By now you have received your no- 
tice that dues are payable for 1961. If 
you have neglected to pay your two dol- 
lars please send them at once to Fred 
D. Bryant, Health Center Library, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. Don’t for- 
get to re-read the card that was inserted 
with your dues notice—the one which 
requested you to obtain a new member 
for FLA. We are actively supporting 
library legislation in the 1961 session of 
the Legislature and need all the support 
we can get. PAY YOUR DUES NOW! 


ill 



















Your President, Elliott Hardaway, and 
the Executive Board are hard at work 
planning an outstanding program for the 
Miami Beach convention April 27-29. 
Details will be in the March issue of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES. This convention is 
going to be an outstanding one. 


Editor’s Notes 


It’s a pleasure to have Ray Rowland, 
Librarian of Jacksonville University, as 
the new Business Manager for FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES. 

I am also grateful to our retiring Busi- 
ness Manager, F. W. Sommers, who de- 
layed his resignation for one issue to help 
a new editor. His increasing responsibili- 
ties as Librarian of the Cocoa Public Li- 
brary do not leave time for him to con- 
tinue the fine job he was doing. 


BINDING REMINDER 


This issue of FLORIDA LIBRARIES 
(No. 3) concludes Volume 11. Hereafter, 
volumes will be based on the calendar 
year to correspond with your FLA mem- 
berships and with advertising contracts. 

The policy was begun by our former 
editor, Elizabeth Peeler, and a notice has 
been carried on the Directory Page under 
“Subscription Prices” since June 1960. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Public Relations—Whose Job, an at- 
tractive red, gray and black leaflet pre- 
pared by the Public Relations Section, is 
now available from the Library Admini- 
stration Division of ALA. Informally 
written, this four page brochure empha- 
sizes the point that public relations is the 
job of each library staff member. It can 
serve as a reminder to all staff members 
and would be especially useful as part of 
the orientation of new staff members. 
Mrs. Helga Eason, Miami Public Library, 
acted as Chairman of the Leaflets Com- 
mittee which prepared the brochure. 

Single copies are free on request. Write 
for prices for quantity orders to Mr. Al- 
phonse Trezza, Executive Secretary, Li- 
brary Administration Division, American 
Library Association. 









The first issue of the News Bulletin for 
Librarians—White House Conference on 
Aging was published in early October and 
circulated to more than 3500 librarians 
throughout the nation, it was announced 
recently by the Adult Services Division 
of ALA. It will be published periodically 
according to the amount and quality of 
information available, the ASD said. 


The News Bulletin is designed to pro- 
vide libraries and librarians with the lat- 
est information in books, pamphlets, pro- 
motional ideas, planning, and prepara- 
tions for the White House Conference. 


NEWSLETTER RESUMES 
WITH NEW SUPPORT 


The Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, a round-up of editorial news and 
comment on the freedom of information 
controversy, has resumed publication 
after six months’ suspension from De- 
cember 1959 to June 1960. 


The Newsletter was originally pub- 
lished as an information bulletin by the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee of the 
ALA, beginning in March 1952. With the 
aid of a Fund for the Republic grant in 
December 1954, the publication was en- 
larged and issued more regularly until 
funds supporting it were exhausted. 


The publication has resumed with sup- 
port from the Freedom of Information 
Center, School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, and 
from subscriptions to the Newsletter. 


The first issue published under the new 
arrangement is being circulated by ALA 
and edited by Everett T. Moore, head of 
the reference department, University of 
California library, and the ALA Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Freedom. 


Published quarterly, the Newsletter 
subscription is $2.00 per year. It features 
accounts of Congressional hearings on 
censorship, editorials, and news articles 
covering international, national, and local 
controversy over censorship of books 
through banning, confiscation, burning 
and withholding from the mails, as well 
as reviews of new books on censorship 
and its history. 
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NEWSNOTE REPORTERS 
School & Children’s Section ........ Mrs. Sara Srygley 
Trustees Section .................... Mrs. Reba Daner 

Public Library Section 
Patricia Broad, Chairman; Mrs. Emmie S. Hayes, Fred 
Andrews and Charlotte Moughton. 

College and ial Libraries Section 

Mary Lou Barker, Chairman; John Buechler, Merle S. 
Doran, Doris H. Clark, Mrs. Carolyn T. Fletcher and 
Letty Morehouse 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Mrs. Evelyn Draper has been appointed 
Assistant Archivist at Rollins College. Mrs. 
Draper is a graduate of Simmons College, 
has held cataloging positions at Duke Uni- 
versity and Harvard Business School, and 
was formerly Archivist Cataloger at Rollins. 

Miss Sarah Rebecca Reed, formerly As- 
sistant Professor at Florida State University 
Library School, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Library Education Division and 
Secretary of the Committee on Accreditation 
of the American Library Association. 

Miss Reed will succeed Mr. Robert L. 
Gitler, who resigned November 1, to accept 
an assignment as consultant and visiting 
professor at the Japan Library School at 
Keio University. 

Mr. John T. Dorosh, formerly curator of 
the Slavic Room at the Library of Congress, 
joined the University of Miami Library on 
October 1 as a consultant for three months, 
to assist in organizing, evaluating and devel- 
oping the University’s notable collection of 
Russian monographs and periodicals. 

Mrs. Bettie Daly, formerly head of the 
Anderson County Library in South Carolina, 
has been appointed Librarian for the Ocala 
Public Library. 

The new Reference Librarian in the Gain- 
esville Public Library is Beth Daane, recent 
graduate of FSU and recipient of the Philip 
Wylie Award. 

Mr. Robert B. Moore joined the staff of 
Jacksonville University Library on Septem- 
ber 1 at Catalog Librarian. He was formerly 
Catalog-Reference Librarian at Kansas State 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Mrs. Olive S. Sandford, formerly with the 
Electro-Magnetic Research Corporation of 
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trom Florida 
Librarians . . . 





Washington, D.C., has joined the Tampa 
reference staff at Tampa Public Library. 

Peggy Wooddell, after a year of graduate 
study at the University of North Carolina, 
has returned to the Albertson Public Library 
in Orlando as Reference Librarian with Mrs. 
Barbara Mclllvaine, a Drexel graduate, as 
her assistant. Mrs. Ara Atherton, who has 
been Reference Librarian there for a number 
of years, recently took over the Colonial- 
town Branch Library. 


Titusville has a new assistant librarian, 
Veatrice Cooper, replacing Marie Milquet. 

At West Palm Beach Mrs. Katherine 
Cleveland retired in October after thirty-four 
years of service and Edna Jensen, formerly 
with the Library of the American University 
of Washington, D.C., replaced Mrs. Lois 
Mize as Reference Librarian. 


Three reference librarians joined the staff 
of the University of South Florida in Sep- 
tember. Miss Martha Covey, Senior Refer- 
ence Librarian, is a graduate of George Pea- 
body College and was formerly on the 
reference staff at Emory University and the 
University of Florida. Don Dougherty, Sen- 
ior Reference Librarian, came to the Uni- 
versity from the Air University Library and 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois. 
Miss Rhoda Glenn Collins, assistant refer- 
ence librarian, received her library degree 
from Columbia University in August. 

Elizabeth Lazaar, for seven years associ- 
ated with the Reference Department in St. 
Petersburg, resigned her position in Septem- 
ber to return to FSU Library School. 

Miss Frances Cordray, a recent graduate 
of the Florida State University Library 
School, has been named assistant librarian 
at Orlando Junior College. 








BUILDING PLANS 

The Tampa Public Library Board has 
contracted with Hillsborough County to 
furnish library service on a county-wide 
basis. The library also opened its new Pen- 
insular Branch this fall in rented quarters 
until a permanent building can be provided. 

At a fall luncheon in Jacksonville, archi- 
tectural plans were unveiled for a $5,000,000 
main library building, which the residents 
will have the opportunity to vote into reality 
early next fall. 

A November bond issue was on the cal- 
endar for Zella Adams, who has been busy 
with plans for a $400,000 building in West 
Palm Beach. Other forms of expansion are 
building funds, which seem to be growing 
by leaps and bounds in Dade County and 
Zephyrhills, where the Zephyrhills council 
appropriated $8,000 in August. Dorothy 
Raymond of Fort Walton Beach has an addi- 
tional $13,000 for their building fund ear- 
marked by the congregation for a library 
when the community church was disbanded. 


ACQUISITIONS 


A timely gift of Civil War literature has 
been donated by a local collector to the 
Auburndale Public Library and a list of 
holdings presented to the State Library by 
Rhea Montgomery in anticipation of the 
approaching Centennial. 

The library collection at Rollins College 
has been strengthened by acquisition of 
needed books bought from Rollins Book-A- 
Year Club funds, interest from which pur- 
chases a book each year for each member- 
ship. The July report puts this capital sum 
at more than $50,000 with over 350 mem- 
berships. 

In Brooksville, gift book money afforded 
the opportunity to cement better public 
relations and boost circulation by inviting 
organizations to send book selection com- 
mittees to the library. 

Thousands of gift books poured in for 
the annual Gainesville Friends of the Li- 
brary book sale held in October. The 
Friends gave $1,721 to the book fund during 
the past year through the returns on this 
event, contributions and membership fees. 

Jacksonville University has received two 
gifts to aid in the enrichment of the library. 
Mr. John E. Meyer has given $5,000 for 





the purchase of books for the general 
collection. The Junior League of Jackson- 
ville, Inc., presented the library a check for 
$10,000 to purchase books and related 
materials in the field of Philosophy. 


A member of the Friends in St. Peters- 
burg has presented the Library with the 
Library of Congress Author Catalog, its sup- 
plements, the reprint edition the Jesuit Re- 
lations, and the forthcoming Encyclopedia 
of World Art. These gifts represent a value 
of over $2,000. Gifts from the estates of 
two former patrons made possible a Reading 
Lounge in the Winter Haven Public Library 
—smoking permissable. 


The Audio-Visual Materials Center of the 
Florida A & M University library is con- 
stantly moving forward toward full realiza- 
tion. Prominent in the collection are the 
Collector’s Item series which contains rare 
recordings of original voices of well known 
personalities, The Writings and Speeches of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Pittsburgh Courier on 
microfilm, and a popular music collection of 
15,000 78 rpm recordings, a gift from Miss 
Ruby Diamond. The collection is growing 
particularly strong in world literature, 
classical music, and scientific journals. 


The University of Florida Library has 
recently received hundreds of letters address- 
ed to the late Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
including letters from A. J. Cronin, Sigrid 
Undset and Sir David Davies. The letters 
were presented by the Marjorie Rawlings 
Estate and the Margaret Mitchell Marsh 
Estate. The Library also received from Mr. 
Kurt Kisher of Haiti some important manu- 
script records containing formulae and 
recipes of pharmaceutical concoctions. These 
Haitian records date from about 1810. 


The University of Miami Library has 
received a gift from the library of the late 
Mr. O, J. Tanner, a collection numbering 
approximately 3500 volumes and valued at 
about $20,000. 

Phanor J. Eder presented the library a 
collection of books and pamphlets on the 
history and culture of Colombia, together 
with a quantity of correspondence and pho- 
tostatic copies of documents from the files 
of his father, Santiago M. Eder, nineteenth- 
century Consul representing the United 
States in Colombia. 
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School Librarians Hold Fall Workshop 
in Fort Lauderdale 


HE ANNUAL fall workshop of the 

Florida Association of School Li- 
brarians was held at the Ocean Galt 
Hotel in Ft. Lauderdale October 6-8. 
Approximately 275 school librarians, 
exhibitors and guests attended. 


Superintendent William Woodham 
of Pensacola opened the workshop with 
an address in which he stressed the 
necessity of changing library services 
for a changing curriculum. He stressed 
the fact that provision of professional 
librarians, adequate library quarters 
and equipment, and adequate funds 
for a wide variety of printed and audio- 
visual materials is a necessity for mod- 
ern schools — elementary and secon- 
dary. He encouraged the group to as- 
sume their responsibilities as educators 
and to strive for better library pro- 
vision in schools. 


Miss Mary Gaver, Professor in the 
Graduate School of Library Service at 
Rutgers University, gave an inspiring 
address on “School Library Goals, 
1960-61.” In her role as national 
Chairman of Standards Implementa- 
tion for the American Association of 
School Librarians, she urged school li- 
brarians to evaluate their own library 
facilities and services objectively, to 
interpret library needs where it will do 
the most good, and to work realistically 
for library improvement. 


Following her talk, reaction was ex- 
pressed by Mrs. H. M. Weenick, Presi- 
dent-elect, State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Mr. Cliff Herrell, Demo- 
cratic nominee for State Senator from 
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Dade county, Mrs. Thomas Harrison, 
representing the President of the Flori- 
da Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Edna Jacobs, President of the Florida 
Education Association’s Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Mr. 
Dexter Hagemann, President of the 
State Classroom Teachers Association, 
and Mrs. George Young, member of 
the Broward County School Board. 
Mrs. Sara Srygley, Associate Professor 
in the Library School at Florida State 
University, moderated this panel. 

Mrs. Lora Hunter conducted a work 
session with area leaders responsible 
for implementation of the FASL pro- 
gram. Reports of committees and dis- 
cussion helped to inform the member- 
ship of plans and progress. 

The banquet speaker on Friday eve- 
ning was Mr. William V. Chappell, 
Speaker Designate of the 1961 House 
of Representatives. 

Twenty-three exhibitors provided a 
wealth of new materials for school 
librarians to examine. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, President, 
presided at the meetings and planned 
the general program. Miss Frances 
Hatfield and the school librarians of 
Broward county served as hostesses. 
This workshop was most valuable in 
providing an opportunity for Florida’s 
school librarians to work together in 
planning an active program for li- 
brary improvement. 

Next year’s conference will be held 
in Clearwater. 


—Reported by Sara K. Srygley 
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Florida’s School Librarians Plan For Progress 


by SARA KRENTZMAN SRYGLEY 


Associate Professor, Library School 
- Florida State Library 


Epitor’s Note: Receipt of a $100,000 grant to 
ALA from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., for use in implementing 
the new STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PRoO- 
GRaMs locally, regionally and nationally was 
announced Nov. 5. ' 

The Stanparps, published early in 1960 by 
the ALA, is the result of six years of work by 
the American Association of School Librarians 
and representatives from other professional and 
lay organizations. 

AASL plans an aggressive program to pro- 
mote the wide knowledge and understanding of 
the standards among the school library pro- 
fession itself and school administrators, chief 
state school of officers, lay groups such as the 
PTA and school board members, teachers, and 
curriculum workers, in addition to the library 
profession as a whole. 

The new grant will be used to staff the project 
and provide for necessary materials, evaluation 
and research, field activities for the headquarters 
staff, and for setting up conferences and work- 
shops and evaluation projects at the state and 
local district level. 


TWO-POINT program for school 

library improvement has been de- 
veloped during the past three years by 
the Florida Association of School Li- 
brarians. At a workshop meeting in 
Daytona Beach in July, two recom- 
mendations were defined for considera- 
tion by the Florida Education Associa- 
tion in formulating its legislative pro- 
gram for 1961. 

The two recommendations were: 

(1) That a unit for a librarian be 
provided for each 500 students en- 
rolled in Florida’s public schools; 
the school center should provide ade- 
quate space and materials in order 
to qualify for this unit. 

(2) That at least $150 of unallo- 
cated funds be added to the current 
operating expense in the minimum 
foundation allocation per teacher 
unit. 


Acceptance of these two recommen- 
dations by the Program Action Com- 
mittee of FEA on October 6 indicates 
the concern of Florida’s educators for 
school library improvement. Obviously 
the backing of the powerful FEA is 
essential for passage of school legisla- 
tion involving millions of dollars. 


Mrs. Lora Hunter, past president of 
the FASL, said in discussing this pro- 
gram at the Daytona Beach conference 
that the, “State of Florida is ready to 
get behind the move for improving li- 
brary service.” 


SUPPORTING GROUPS 


She also cited the active support of 
such lay groups as the Florida Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the 
Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs 
as well as the endorsement of state 
organizations of teachers, elementary 
principals, and subject area specialists. 


This realistic recognition of the need 
for adequate school library personnel 
and of additional books, magazines, 
films, filmstrips, recorded and other 
instructional materials is a step forward 
in a long-time program of school li- 
brary improvement in Florida. While 
there has been a steady growth of 
school library services in elementary, 
junior and senior high schools, this 
growth has not kept pace with the tre- 
mendous growth of pupil population 
nor with the increased costs of all types 
of instructional materials. 
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DEMAND FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Two major influences have added 
impetus to the demand for better and 
additional library facilities in Florida’s 
schools: the public demand for quality 
education, and the publication of new 
standards for school libraries by ALA 
in 1960. 


Concern for quality education in 
Florida is reflected in the willingness 
of lay groups to identify what is needed 
for improved teaching-learning situa- 
tions and to work actively for their 
procurement. 


Professional literature in education 
today stresses consistently the necessity 
for a wide variety of carefully chosen 
instructional materials to meet the 
needs of gifted, average and slow 
learners, to provide adequate reading 
and personal guidance, as well as to 
make possible enriched experiences in 
the sciences, in foreign languages, and 
in citizenship education. It is no longer 
controversial that school library serv- 
ices are as essential for elementary as 
for secondary schools. 

Parental concern for the perform- 
ance of their children on admission 
tests or college entrance has prompted 
men and women throughout the state 
to become quite vocal in insisting on 
a better quality of instruction in our 
public schools. Without doubt school 
library services have become identified 
as One means to strengthen school stan- 
dards in Florida. 


ALA STANDARDS 


The ALA standards for school li- 
braries, developed by the American 
Association of School Librarians, pro- 
vide a useful instrument for comparing 
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Florida’s school library provisions with 
those considered as minimum for qual- 
ity education in America. 


Florida schools have an average of 
4.6 books per child; ALA recommends 
a minimum of 10. Florida spends an 
average of $1.72 per child for books, 
magazines, and supplies; ALA stand- 
ards recommend from $4.00 to $6.00 
per child (on a sliding scale) for print- 
ed materials alone. The national stand- 
ards strongly support Florida’s concept 
of the school library as an instructional 
materials center and recommend from 
$2.00 to $4.00 per pupil for audio- 
visual materials. 

Need for adequate professional and 
clerical personnel in libraries is acute 
in Florida schools. It seems ridicu- 
lous to assume that professional librar- 
ians can give real service in selecting, 
organizing, and disseminating instruc- 
tional materials, offer reading and per- 
sonal guidance to pupils and teachers, 
teach the study habits and research 
skills so essential today — when one 
librarian with no clerical help attempts 
to work with a thousand pupils or 
more and their teachers. Many of Flor- 
ida’s schools have no librarians at all. 
Many secondary schools have inade- 
quate personnel, and provision of cleri- 
cal help in Florida school libraries is 
rare enough to be considered unusual. 


No one can be too smug in assum- 
ing that the ALA standards are vision- 
ary. The facts are that there are nu- 
merous schools existing in this country 
which already meet these standards. 

The initiation of a program of evalu- 
ation and accreditation of elementary 
schools by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1960, and the publication of the 1960 
edition of the evaluative criteria give 
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additional support to the legislative 
program proposed for strengthening 
Florida’s school libraries. 


FLORIDA STANDARDS 


Obviously, the state accreditation 
standards for schools are out-of-date 
and badly in need of revision in regard 
to library services. Provision of ad- 
ditional school library personnel and of 
funds for library résources by the legis- 
lature will be necessary if state ac- 
creditation standards are to keep pace 
with those for quality programs of 
education in America. 


FASL has had fine leadership in its 
presidents the past few years. Mrs. 
Betty Lunnon of Miami, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Lawrence of Lake City, Mrs. 
Lora Hunter of Daytona Beach, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mann of Tampa 
worked tirelessly to bring to the at- 
tention of parents, citizens in general, 
educators and legislators what is need- 
ed if Florida’s boys and girls are to 
have quality schools. Mrs. Leatha Gar- 
rison has served most effectively as 
editor of the Bookcase, the FASL pub- 
lication which has been widely dis- 
tributed. Membership in FASL has 
grown in size and strength, and this 
library improvement program has given 
new vitality to the group. 


The co-operation of all Florida li- 
brarians is urgently needed in the 
months ahead. Each member of FLA 
should become informed about the 
school library program and help in 
every way to interpret it to the public 
and to the members of the legislature. 
With co-operative effort, this aspect of 
Florida’s library program can take 
giant steps in 1961. 





SELA (Cont. from Page 13) 


needed to get behind library programs. Pub- 
lic librarians and school librarians are not 
entirely aware of the problems of the other, 
and lines of communication should be open- 
ed. Other state wide responsibilities are in 
recruitment, in-service training, planned de- 
monstrations or particular types of services, 
and the gathering of factual data in order 
to get financial support. 

School Library Standards, pub- 
lished by ALA in 1960, were discussed. All 
public as well as school librarians should 
examine them. There is a similarity of ap- 
proach between the public and school li- 
brary standards. Miss Sarah Jones told about 
the four year work conference at Daytona 
Beach, held for the purpose of determining 
the importance of the school library to boys 
and girls and determining the present status 
of school libraries. 


The problem of having to justify school 
and public libraries when both serve young 
people came up. Miss Mahar said there is 
little distinction between the two types. The 
use of the school library is eighty per cent 
voluntary, and choice is as free as in public 
libraries, she said. There is no valid distinc- 
tion in materials which are curriculum relat- 
ed and those which are not, nor is there any 
separation in service in the broad view. Both 
are needed and used. As the public library is 
a service agency to the whole community— 
so the school library is a service agency to 
the school community. 

Miss Cora Paul Bomar of North Carolina 
discussed the work of a committee on inter- 
related services to students. This is an ALA 
committee with objectives similar to those 
of this conference. It was suggested that 
each state hold similar discussions with lay 
and professional people discussing the total 
library service at state and national levels. 
It was suggested, also, that the topic be 
worked into state association programs. 

After the discussion, this group decided 
to recommend to the SELA Executive Board 
that a study be made of school and public 
library relationships from the administrative 
point of view. 


FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVES 
Audrey Newman 
Verna Nistendirk 





ROSS (Cont. From Page 11) 


all participants. The author has an au- 
dience among colleagues on the ex- 
change list. The University Library re- 
ceived valuable exchange materials. 
The University Press (which sells to 
the Library at printing cost) obtains 
circulation for its books and so makes 
a saving on unit production costs. 

The Economic Series example ap- 
pears by way of illustration. The neces- 
sity to continue a series applies in Eng- 
glish, Drama, Law or whatsoever 


Walter J. Johnson, 


Sale and Acquisition of 


Scientific Periodicals: complete 
sets, short runs, single vol- 
umes — all fields, all lan- 
guages 


Scientific books: out-of-print-- 
domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service 
for domestic and foreign 
periodicals 


All new books of U. S. and 
foreign publishers 


Send requirements and 
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Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 
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else. Only the most generously subsi- 
dized and experienced of university 
presses can support Series covering all 
teaching departments. Yet the Univer- 
sity of Miami Press, an integer in a 
young University, pressed on all sides 
by development needs, has begun half 
a dozen Series, with knowledge and 
consent of the Administration. 

An English Series was obligatory. 
Through Professor George K. Smart 
the Press undertook publication, at five 
year intervals, of bibliographies on 
Literature and Society, a project of 
General Topics VI of the Modern 
Language Association. The only criti- 
cal analysis published to date is Ideas 
Into Action, a study of Ezra Pound’s 
Cantos by Dr. Clark M. Emery. 

Ezra Pound (a deceptively rustic 
name which the authors of Enoch Ar- 
den and Ethan Frome might have in- 
vented) is in his contentious person re- 
viled by some and adulated by others. 
When a patient and dedicated scholar 
— such as Dr. Emery — spends vital 
years in deep drill tests into the core of 
any poet’s personality, the probing it- 
self is proof that poetry has not yet lost 
the power to stir the soul. 


AAUP STANDARDS 

Forty university presses are organ- 
ized into the American Association of 
University Presses. The University of 
Miami Press, although meeting AAUP 
standards of scholarship and number 
of volumes produced each year, is not 
eligible under the Association’s rule 
requiring three full-time employees. 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, distin- 
guished editor of the Press, her assist- 
ant Jane Gaffin and two Engineering 
School student aides do not constitute 
a university press under the AAUP de- 
finition, a fact which I personally hold 
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discriminatory. For I have no doubts 
that AAUP examiners, on the basis of 
the merit of Press productions, would 
discover that ingenuity has overcome 
the under-staffing handicap. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


No university press editor, whether 
at Harvard, North Carolina, Florida 
or Minnesota, has omniscience. He 
turns to specialists for critical judg- 
ment and editing on manuscripts under 
consideration. He would not out of his 
own general knowledge dare to accept 
or edit a highly specialized treatise. The 
editorial mind is selective and critical 
up to a point; beyond that the power 
over scholarship must be delegated. 


By full use of the powers of dele- 
gation, the two-member staff of the 
University of Miami Press multiplies 
itself in several publishing areas. Its 
Books of the Theatre Series, which 
translates drama classics from foreign 
originals, is prepared by scholars of 
the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation. AAUP member presses had 
turned down this worthwhile but ex- 
pensive project before the University 
of Miami Press successfully executed 
it. Again, the Press imprint appears 
on publications in marine science for 
which editorial responsibility rests rests 
where it belongs, with the University’s 
Marine Laboratory. In law book pub- 
lishing, the Press acts as facilitator 
between the faculty of the School of 
Law and the New York law publish- 
ing firm of Ocean Publications. Inc. 


HISPANIC-AMERICAN SERIES 


The oldest series, the Hispanic-Am- 
erican Studies, has evolved from the 
University’s early years when South 





American scholars, among them Victor 
Belaunde, recent President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
were on its faculty. The lectures of 
visiting South Americans were -regu- 
larly published. Formal Hispanic-Am- 
erican lectures were discontinued some 
years back. Since then, emphasis in the 
annual Studies publications has been 
on the Spanish occupation of early 
Florida. The Studies editor is Dr. 


Ralph Steele Boggs, who also adits 
Folklore Americas. 
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REGIONAL WORKS 

The press, as an interpreter of reg- 
ional materials, is ably represented by 
Dr. Charlton W. Tebeau. In his Choko- 
loskee Bay Country and Florida’s Last 
Frontier, he presents in text and illus- 
tration the story of the settlement of 
Florida’s west coast, comparatively re- 
cent events, yet undoubtedly lost to 
history but for Dr. Tebeau’s assiduous 
research and interviews with the last 
of the pioneers. 


GARDEN GUIDES 


Many thousands of newcomers to 
South Florida, garden enthusiasts in 
their northern homes but confused by 
subtropic conditions, have been led 
down the subtropical garden path by 
the Press publication of guides by the 
garden editor of the Miami Herald, 
Nixon Smiley. 


EVERGLADES SERIES 


Nature interpretation of a fascina- 
ting area, the Everglades, is a joint 
undertaking of the University of Mi- 
ami Press and the Everglades Natural 
History Association. This is the first 
such co-operation between academic 
publishers and one of the National 
Parks. William B. Robertson, Jr. wrote 
the first book in this Series, Everglades 
—The Park Story. A second volume, 
Orchids and Airplants of South Flor- 
ida, is in preparation by Dr. Frank C. 
Craighead. 


RUBBER CULTURE 


The definitive work in the culture 
of natural rubber, Hevea Braziliensis, 
by Dr. Marinus J. Dijkman, is the 
accepted guide for planters in every 
rubber-growing country in the world. 
The book is in its third printing. 
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ASIAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The most ambitious Press series, 
and one with a claim to international 
importance, is that on Southwestern 
Asia. It comprises six bibliographies 
compiled by Dr. Henry Field and his 
associates, and studies by various au- 
thorities on Jordan, Egypt, Arabia, 
Yemen and Mocha. The story of the 
scholarship and industrious zeal be- 
hind these unique aids to understand- 
ing of a troubled area requires elabo- 
ration not possible in this summation 
of Press activities. Perhaps these pages 
may be open to a full discussion of 
Dr. Field’s valuable studies, later. 


If the subject matter of titles in the 
Press Catalog appears haphazard, the 
reason lies in the inability of a modest 
budget to follow through on all its 
Series, adding to each at least one new 
volume a year, building a list in which 
all disciplines are represented. This 
is not to reproach the University Ad- 
ministration for lack of generosity. 
Patience with Press problems and a 
supply of funds to make up annual 
deficits have been Administration prac- 
tice for a decade. The prestige of 
sound publications and the return of 
exchange books to the library, come 
at a price. Time is on the side of the 
Press. Through its foreign sales repre- 
sentative, Feffer & Simon, world-wide 
distribution each year increases. When 
a needed third staff member can be 
added, the Press will be eligible for 
membership among its elder brother 
organizations. 


Pencil poised alternately over manu- 
script and printer’s estimate, author- 
critic-editor Marjory Stoneman Doug- 
las has in her able hands the mould- 
ing of a promising infant to maturity. 
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SESSA 
devoted largely to other purposes — 
although the practice seems quite suc- 
cessful. The library in Lysekil, a de- 
lightful resort city in the archipelago 
north of Gothenburg, is on the first 
floor of a four-story apartment build- 
ing. In Malm6 at least two branches 
are in a Folkets Hus or Peoples House, 
an institution with no exact American 
counterpart. Voted upon by the people, 
and paid for with taxes, it houses labor 
unions, a library, a variety of meeting 
rooms and sometimes a restaurant. It 
is, in short, a center of community ac- 
tivities. What perhaps gives American 
librarians even more pause is the pub- 
lic library housed in a school building. 
None of the unfortunate experiences 
this practice has produced in the United 
States, we are advised, has appeared 


(Cont. From Page 9) 
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in Sweden. Perhaps the limiting of this 
service to children and young people 
may have made this type of operation 
more effective there. 

One of the most intriguing Swedish 
developments in the library field is the 
Biblioteksjanst (Library Service, In- 
corporated), located in its own new 
two-story building in Lund. This crea- 
tion of the SAB (Swedish Library As- 
sociation and opposite number of 
ALA) resembles in many ways an Am- 
erican library supply house — except 
that it may not make a profit and pro- 
vides a greater variety of services. 
From Biblioteksjanst a library may buy 
a full set of catalog cards complete 
with classification number, a feat 
made possible by the fact that the 
Swedish Library Association years ago 
adopted a classification of its own (22 
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main classes, each designated by a let- 
ter of the alphabet), a classification 
system that has been adopted by prac- 
tically every public library. 


It offers a wide choice of standard 
library forms, book jacket material, 
shelving, stacking chairs, book trucks, 
and large items of library furniture. It 
publishes an extensive list of bibliog- 
raphies, indexes, periodicals, union cat- 
alogs of foreign publications acquired 
by selected public libraries, and book 
lists. Its most interesting function is its 
practice of providing book selection 
and collective bookbinding which it 
does in the following steps. It reviews 
current publications in manuscript form 
and supplies annotated order blanks to 
Swedish libraries who return them with 
the desired number of copies indicated 
and also the name of the local book 
seller from whom they wish to pur- 
chase. Biblioteksjanst then contracts 
with the publisher for a given number 
of copies in standard library bindings; 
these, in turn, are made available to 
the Swedish book central organization 
which delivers them to the local book 
seller indicated in the original order. 
This very elaborate process given here 
in abbreviated form works very 
smoothly and Biblioteksjanst avoids 
becoming a book jobber. 


On the basis of the small number of 
libraries visited and the brief time spent 
in each, it is presumptuous to attempt 
to evaluate Swedish libraries more than 
superficially. Certainly the library pro- 
gram, past and projected, is impress- 
ive. Even more impressive is the firm 
conviction of the Swedish librarian that 
the library movement in Sweden will 
move in no direction but forward. This, 
too, soon becomes a firm conviction of 
the American observer. 





White House Conference 


Good reports of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth held in 
Washington, D.C., March 27 to April 2, are 
available in professional periodicals. “Li- 
braries, Children and Youth,” by Ruth 
Gagliardo in ALA Bulletin, June 1960, con- 
siders implications of the Conference for 
libraries. Library Journal, May 15, 1960, 
offers a summary, “What Happened at the 
White House Conference.” The official re- 
port, Recommendations; Composite Report 
of Forum Findings, 1960 White House 
Conference, is published by U.S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents at thirty-five cents. 

You can request a copy of the Florida 
Report to the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth from the Flor- 
ida Children’s Commission, Tallahassee. It 
is based on preliminary reports by state- 
wide agencies and groups concerning needs 
of children as they relate to the particular 
activities of these organizations. The FLA 
survey on School Library and Public Library 
Co-operation called attention to gaps in both 
services. 


Turning words into action on both state 
and national levels is the task of the ten-year 
follow-up between now and the 1970 Con- 
ference. The follow-up organization in our 
state is the Florida Co-operating Council on 
Children and Youth. Headed by the Florida 
Children’s Commission, the Council is com- 
posed of representatives of the state-wide 
agencies and associations that work with 
children and young people. Its first meeting 
in Tallahassee on October 6 considered 
proposed legislation, including library legis- 
lation, that might remedy needs noted in 
the Florida report. 

May H. Edmonds 
FLA Representative on 
Florida Co-operating Council 


Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
Florida Library Association 
Carillon Hotel 


Miami Beach 
April 27-29, 1960 









ADULT BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
MARGARET CHAPMAN, 
P. K. Yonge Library 


DIETTRICH, SIGISMOND deR. Miami. 
Garden City, N.Y., Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., 1960. $1.15. 


This is another of the attractive pam- 
phlets prepared in co-operation with the 
American Geographical Society in its series 
of Know Your America albums. Dr. Diett- 
rich, former head of the Department of Ge- 
ography at the University of Florida, has 
pointed out the geographical and historical 
influences on Miami’s phenomenal growth, 
as well as giving up-to-date statistical data 
on Miami’s present economy. Included are 
several pages of small, colored photographs 
to be pasted in the booklet. 


PATRICK, REMBERT W. Florida Under 
Five Flags. 3d Ed. 158pp. Gainesville, 
University of Florida Press, 1960. $3.75. 


Dr. Patrick’s popular and well-illustrated 
one volume history of Florida is now avail- 
able in a new edition. There are no addi- 
tions to the text, but a new series of ap- 
pendices give helpful information. Appendix 
One is a list of all governors. Appendix 
Two, The Counties of Florida, gives the 
origin of the names of the counties, the 
date of their formation, their area and pop- 
ulation, and the automobile tag number for 
each county. Appendix Three is devoted to 
Florida State Parks and the facilities each 
provide. Librarians will find Dr. Patrick’s 
Select Bibliography particularly useful. 


WILKINSON, WARREN H. Opening the 
Case Against the U.S. DeSoto Commis- 
sion’s Report, and Other DeSoto Papers. 
Papers of the Alliance for the Preserva- 
tion of Florida Antiquities, vol. 1, no. 1, 
October 1960. 1224 S. Ist St., Jackson- 
ville Beach, Florida, $3.00. 


Mr. Wilkinson has spent many years of 
painstaking research trying to trace Hernan- 
do DeSoto’s route through Florida. In this 
first publication of the Alliance for the 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
May A. EDMONDS 
Miami Public Library 


REED, W. MAXWELL. The Earth for Sam. 
236pp. Rev. ed. Harcourt, 1960. $4.95. 


REED, W. MAXWELL and BRONSON, 
WILFRED S. The Sea for Sam. 243pp. 
Rev. ed. Harcourt, 1960. $4.95. 


REED, W. MAXWELL. The Stars for Sam. 
179pp. Rev. ed. Harcourt, 1960. $4.50 
(gr. 5-8). 


Paul F. Brandwein has revised these three 
science titles that were favorites in children’s 
collections from their publication in the 
thirties until they began to go out of date. 
It’s good to have them back. 

Mr. Reed wrote the Sam books to intro- 
duce his young nephew to the sciences of 
geology, astronomy and oceanography. In 
a time of few and mostly dull fact books, 
they glowed with an enthusiasm that held 
interest; they were chatty and informal 
without talking down. With today’s book 
market bulging with informational material 
for children, it makes publishing history 
and compliments Mr. Reed in a unique way 
to have them reissued. The revisions are 
capably done, retaining the personal style 
and substituting new photographs. They 
have been redesigned and reset to hold their 
place as classic introductions to these sci- 
ence fields for 10-14 year olds. Florida auth- 
or—Miami. 


HOFF, SYD. Where’s Prancer? n.p. Harper, 
1960. $1.95. Harpercrest. $2.25 net. (gr. 
P-2). 


One of the reindeer is missing when Santa 
Claus returns to the North Pole after his 
big trip all over the world, so Santa and the 
other seven go back to look for him. This 
large flat picture book with Syd Hoff’s usual 
colorful cartoons and mild humor will be a 
best-selling holiday trade item, but it is not 
an “I Can Read” book and it does not have 
enough significance as a Christmas story to 
be a must for libraries. Buy library edition 
if needed for nursery school or large library 
collections. Florida author—Miami Beach. 
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ADULT BOOKS (Con: 


Preservation of Florida Antiquities, he takes 
issue with the Final Report of the U.S. 
DeSoto Expedition Commission which was 
issued in 1939, and sets forth a new DeSoto 
route. Mr. Wilkinson has reinterpreted old 
evidence, and his conclusions are based 
chiefly on differences in his translations of 
Spanish terms. A map of Florida giving 
the route worked out by Mr. Wilkinson is 
found on the end papers. This is a limited 
edition of 500 copies, and is recommended 
for libraries with large Florida collections. 


HAINES, HELEN S. and THOBURN, RO- 
BERT. 75 Years of Dentistry. 418pp. 
Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 
1960. $10.00. 


For fourteen years, Dr. Robert Thoburn, 
Historian-Librarian of the Florida State 
Dental Society, collected information on 
the profession of dentistry in Florida. It is 
from this material that Mrs. Haines, editor 
and writer of Gainesville, and Dr. Thoburn, 
have put together the Diamond Jubilee vol- 
ume of the Florida State Dental Society. 
The authors acknowledge their indebtedness 
to Dr. James Chace of Ocala, son of the 
founder of the Society, who first began the 
work of collecting data on the profession of 
dentistry in Florida. Though the Society 
was not founded until 1884, biographical 
information on some dentists of ante-bellum 
Florida is included. There are also biograph- 
ical sketches of the past presidents of the 
Society, as well as reports on the annual 
meetings. The cost of this volume will be 
prohibitive for many libraries, but some 
dentist in the community may be glad to 
present a copy to the local library. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS (con:.) 


SEGHERS, CARROLL and WALKLET, 
JOHN J. Adventure in Williamsburg. n.p. 
Published by Colonial Williamsburg; dis- 
tributed by Holt, 1960. $3.00 (gr. 4-5). 


Very good photographs by Carroll Seg- 
hers II and story by John J. Walklet, Jr. 
trace the doings of two children in the 
Williamsburg of today. This is a fine souve- 
nir for children visiting the colonial shrine 
or usable unit material on the historical 
period for lower grades. Florida author— 
Coral Gables. 





LAWRENCE, MILDRED. The Shining Mo- 
ment. 187pp. Harcourt, 1960. $3.00. 
(gr. 7-10). 


A few months before she is to enter 
college Janey Kirsten’s happy career as a 
beauty queen ends in an auto accident that 
leaves an ugly scar across her cheek. Hiding 
out to see if her scar will fade, she stays 
with her grandmother in the Carolina resort 
town where she and her crowd from Orange- 
dale, Florida, had spent many happy sum- 
mers. The young people she meets while 
working in the town newspaper office and 
campaigning for a community college pro- 
vide a touch of romance and a contrast to 
the breezy high school crowd. The growth 
from complete self-absorption to an ability 
to be concerned about others is convincingly 
done. 


Younger girls who have read Sand in My 
Shoes, One Hundred White Horses, Indigo 
Magic and others need no introduction to 
Mildred Lawrence. Like her Questing Heart, 
this is a well written book for older girls. 
Recommended for all collections serving 
junior and senior high school ages. Florida 
author—Orlando. 


ORMSBY, VIRGINIA. Cunning is Better 
Than Strong. 110pp. Lippincott, 1960. 
$3.00 (gr. 4-5). 


Switching from the picture book field 
where she is known for her Twenty-One 
Children, Little Country Schoolhouse and 
others, Virginia Ormsby writes for the 8-11 
year old group. This is an appealing story of 
the Georgia back country long ago. 

It’s about Lee, who is going on 10, and 
has one big hankering, “I’m a-going to catch 
me a racoon or a ‘possum one of these days, 
sure.” Lee’s daddy’s daddy always said, 
“Cunning is better than strong.” The boy’s 
attempts to interpret this advice are the 
key incidents in the story. 


The simple country life with its pleasant 
diversions brought by the seasons and holi- 
days is well described. Since children don’t 
have the fund of reminiscences to draw on 
that make this kind of reading so enjoyable 
for adults, Mrs. Ormsby wisely spells out 
sights and sounds in terms they can under- 
stand. In addition to word pictures, her own 
illustrations add much to the book. Alto- 
gether this is a bit of Americana to stand 
beside well known regional books of other 
parts of the United States. Florida author— 
Coral Gables. 
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DUNCAN, LOIS. The Middle Sister. 
180 pp. Dodd, 1960. $3.00 (gr. 7-10) 


Wholesome family story centers around 
Ruth Porter, 5 feet 10 inches tall and un- 
deniably homely, who is the middle sister 
between two pretty ones. Ruth finds in her 
senior year that she cannot match her older 
sister’s success in dramatics, nor her younger 
sister’s gift for writing. Not until she is faced 
with an emergency calling for first aid does 
she realize that her own field will be nursing. 

A plain girl can learn, as Ruth does, to 
gain poise and charm by stressing her own 
good points. With a convincing variety of 
romance provided by the three sisters, this 
is a first-rate teen-age novel. Florida author 
—Sarasota. 
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PREBOUND BOOKS 


If there are any books which can give 
more usage and circulation than ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound”’ Prebound Books, we'd like 
to know about them. . . . Forty years — 
always studying, ever improving, constantly 
comparing and continually testing the 
products of our craftsmanship have pro- 
duced what we consider the finest, longest 
wearing book in the history of civilization 
— and we challenge — in a spirit of fair 
competition — any manufacturer to better 
its quality. 

An interesting series of literature cover- 
ing the subject of ‘‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound”’ 
Prebound Books has been prepared. It con- 
tains information of value to every librar- 
ian interested in budget conservation. Send 
for yours today. 
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iPROSPERO ANO NUEVO! 


And have you checked our 
“nuevo” list of imported Span- 
ish books for young people? 


Picture dictionaries and “Gold- 
en Books” for the younger set 
— “Aladino,” “Leyendas del 
Caribe,” and many others for 
the more advanced. 


Send for our latest catalog. 


PEQUENO PAQUETE , S. A. 
DEPT. F 
BOX 817 CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Doubleday Books 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD BOOKS 


REAL BOOKS 
PRE-BOUND JUVENILES 


and a world of other good books 
for School and Public Libraries 


Garrett F. Larkin 


P. O. BOX NO. 197 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 


, REPRESENTING 


Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


Institutional Department 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Edmonds, Mrs. May H. Book reviews by see 
Book Reviews — Children’s Books; named 
representative to Florida Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, D:14; reports on White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, D:27 


Everhart, Oscar C. NLW in Florida 1960, 3:7 + 


Executive Secretary's notes, J:30, $:17, D:144 
Florida collections in Florida libraries, by Mar- 
garet Chapman, $:22+ 


FLorIDA Lipraries financial report, 
J:20 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 


Committees 1960-61, S:4, D:2 
Executive board (port.) J:18 
Minutes, J:10; J:18+-; S:8 
Officers 1960-61 (port.) J:17 
Proceedings 1960, J:9 
Treasurer’s report, J:19 


1959-60, 





Florida’s school librarians hold Fall workshop 
in Fort Lauderdale, by Sara K. Srygley, D:18 


Florida’s Tom Dreier wins ALA citation of 
merit, by Dorothy Dodd, S:5+ 


FSU Library School: alumni meet, J:24; pub- 
lishes new biographic series, $:29 


Grazier, Mrs. Virginia (port.) J:8 
Hamilton, Robert E. (port.) J:17 


Hardaway, Elliott (port.) J:17; 
memos, D:14 


President's 


Harkins, William G., elected representative to 
SELA, D:14; reports on SELA Conference, 
D:12 


In Memoriam: 
Gamsby, Miss Louise E., J:20 
Sister Michale James, O.P., J:20 


Jacksonville University Library (illus.) D:3, 
new library dedicated, D:3 + 


Junior college libraries, D:4+ 


Levy, Evelyn (port.) J:8, leader at book selec- 
tion workshop, J:8 

The Look ahead: state-wide library planning, 
by Lowell A. Martin, J:3+4 


Lunnon, Mrs. Betty (port.) J:17 


McNeal, Archie L. (port.) S:10; reports as 
ALA councilor, S:7; excerpts of speech on 
controversial books, J:8 


Martin, Lowell A. (port.) J:3; The Look ahead: 
state-wide library planning J:3 +4. 


Miss Richardson Retires, $:26+ 


National Library Week, J:74.; Mrs. Betty 
Service named chairman for 1961, D:14 


New bibliographic series, $:29 
New Florida libraries, D:3 +. 


Newman, Audrey. SELA sponsors area meeting 
for library administrators, D:13+- 


Newsnotes, S:16-17; D:16-17 


Nistendirk, Verna. SELA sponsors arear meet- 
ing for library administrators, D:13 + 

NLW in Florida in 1960, by Oscar Everhart, 
3:74 

Nor yet the last, by Benjamin A. Powell, S:94 


Peeler, Elizabeth H., resigns as editor of FLO- 
RIDA LIBRARIES, J:27 
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Powell, Benjamin A. (port.) S:10; Nor yet 


the last, $:9+ 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Minutes, J:11+4 


REFERENCE ROUNDTABLE. 
Minutes, J:15+ 


Richardson, Louise (port.) retires $:26+ 


Riffey, Mrs. Madeline S., named editor of 


FLORIDA LIBRARIES, J:27 


Ross, Malcolm (biog. & port.) D:10; The 
University of Miami press, D:10+ 


Rowland, Ray, named business manager of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES, D:15 + 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Minutes, J:13 + 


School librarians hold Fall workshop in Fort 
Lauderdale, by Sara K. Srygley, D:18 


Service, Mrs, Betty, named Florida’s chairman 
for National Library Week in 1961, D:14 


Sessa, Frank B. (port.) $:10; D:7; Sweden’s 
public libraries: impressions of a visit, D:6+ 


SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Asheville conference, D: 12+ 
Sponsors area meeting, D:13+ 


Suwannee River receives Fisher award, J:7 


Suwannee River Regional Library, Receives 


award, J:7 


Sweden’s public libraries: impressions of a visit, 
by Frank B. Sessa, D:6+ 


Srygley, Mrs. Sara K. Florida’s school libra- 
rians plan for progress, D:194; School 
librarians hold Fall workshop in Fort Lauder- 
dale, D:18 


Townsend, S.L., will represent FLA at legislative 
sessions, D:14 


TRUSTEES SECTION. 
Minutes, J:10+ 


University of Miami library (illus.) D:5, first 
unit completed, D:4 


Wendel, Clara E., reports on SELA Conference, 
D:12 


West, Stanley L. Note, S:14 


White House Conference on Aging: Helga Ea- 
son appointed FLA representative, D:14, first 
issue of News Bulletin . . ., D:15 


White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, report by May Edmonds, D:27 


Workshops: on book selection, J:18; on school 
library problems, D:18 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Adult Books—Reviewed by Margaret Chapman 


Arnade, Charles W. Florida on trial, J:28 
The siege of St. Augustine in 1702, 
$:32 

Diettrich, Sigismond deR. Miami, D:28 

—— Herbert J., Jr. The Whigs of Florida, 1845-1854. 


Haines, Helen S. and Thoburn, Robert. 75 years of 


dentistry, D:29 

Hall, Rubylea. God has a sense of humor, 1:28 

Hanna, Alfred Jackson. Flight into oblivion, $:28 

Patrick, Rembert W. The fall of Richmond, $:28 
Florida Under five flags, D:28 

Slaughter, Frank G. Pilgrims in paradise, $:32 

Swarthout, Glendon. Where the boys are, J:29 

Wilkinson, Warren H. . . . DeSoto Papers, . . . 0:28 


Children’s Books—Reviewed by May Edmonds 


Bali, Zachary. North to Abilene, $:28 
Bleeker, Sonia. The Inca. Indians of the Andes, J:29 
Cheney, Cora and Partridge, Ben. China Sea Roundup, S:28 
Clemons, Elizabeth. Shells are where you find them, S$:28 
Duncan, Lois. Littlest one in the family, J:29 
Duncan, Lois. The middle sister, D:30 
Hoff, Syd. Oliver, $:30 

Where’s Prancer?, D:28 
Latham, Jean. Drake, the man they called a pirate, J:28 
Lawrence, Mildred. The shining moment, 0:29 
Ormsby, Virginia. Cunning is better than strong, 0:29 
Reed, W. Maxwell. The earth for Sam, D:28 
Lawrence, Mildred. The shining moment, 0:29 


Reed, W. Maxwell and Bronson, Wilfred S$. The Sea for 
Sam, D:28, The stars for Sam, D:28 


Seghers, Carroll and Walkiet, John J. Adventure in 
Williamsburg, 0:29 

Worcester, Donald. Kit Carson, mountain man, J:28 

Zim, Herbert and Dodge, Natt N. The Pacific Northwest: 
a guide to the evergreen playground, J:29 
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